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“In seeking to place college graduates in 
jobs they will enjoy doing,” M. M. Boring, 
manager of the Technical Personnel Divi- 
sions, said recently, ‘we at General Electric 
find our work made easy by the diversifica- 
tion of the company’s business. 

“We tell a newcomer to look around, to 
work in several different fields, to try to de- 
termine where he will be most satisfied. The 
company’s eight Operating Departments, 
ranging from Chemical to Apparatus, from 


at G.E. find work that they like 


the making of lamps to the building of big 
turbines and electric locomotives, give him 
plenty of room for his search. 

“Engineers, chemists, physicists, and math- 
ematicians, as well as liberal arts graduates, 
all find work here that they can be interested 
in and can do with enthusiasm. 

“Their ability to find satisfying jobs with 
us is, we feel, an important factor in keeping 
General Electric ahead in electrical research, 
engineering, and manufacturing.” 
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The plan is simple—and has proved its effectiveness. It consists of 3 out of 5 Beacon Feeds 
and a clear, concise wall chart. You consult the chart for amounts and proportions to feed 
according to the season, age, breed and production level of your birds. 


This Beacon Feeding Plan is the result of 29 years of poultry research and practical appli- 
cation. It has proved economical—proved itself a dominant factor in helping increase egg pro- 
duction of Northeastern flocks. It surpasses any other plan we have tested—and thousands of 
poultrymen in the Northeast must agree with us ... because they use the Beacon Adjustable 
Feeding Plan for High Egg Production year after year. 


For further details and a free feeding 
chart, see your Beacon dealer — in North- 
Peasy eastern states. 
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DECEMBER DELIVERY 





A Sound Practice with Many Advantages 


URING December, G.L.F. 


Buyers are taking orders and arranging for de- 


Stores and Agent- 


livery of fertilizer with liberal discounts under present 
quoted spring prices. For years large users of fertilizers 
have found that getting part of their spring needs on 
the farm during the winter pays in several additional 


WaVs: 


1. The fertliizer is fully cured—G.1..F. Plant Foods 
that are put out in December have been made up far 
in advante.* They are sufficiently cured to store well 
under reasonably good storage, and the mechanica! 


condition is guaranteed for good drillability. 


2. The grade you want is in your own barn— At the 
peak of spring planting, the demand for certain grades 


frequently is much greater than spring production anc 


substitutions are sometimes necessary. 


3. Early movement means better service— When fer- 
tilizer moves out of the plant during December it 
allows full plant production to meet the late season 
demand. This full season production cuts overall oper- 
ating costs which is reflected ino the original purchase 


price to all G.L.F. patrons. 


4. Price Protection— Your purchase of G.L.F. fertilizer 
now not only protects you on any spring price decline, 
but, more important at the present time, insures you 


against possible price increases. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inec., Terrace Hill, 


Ithaca, New York. 


Place your Order Now for G.L.F. Plant Foods 
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With great pleasure, we print 
the following letter received by 
Dean Myers from the president of 
the State University of New York: 


November 3, 1950 
Dean William I. Myers 
State University College of 

Agriculture at Cornell 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Dear Bill, 

You were very thoughtful to send 
me a copy of the November issue of 
the CORNELL COUNTRYMAN. 
I was delighted to see the article 
(A State University for New York, 
page 5—Ed.) and thought it very 
well done. 

You are absolutely right in say- 
ing that the nicest thing about the 
article is that it was not inspired or 
requested by the administrative 
staff of the College or others con- 
nected with the State University. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Alvin C. Eurich 
November 1, 1950 
To the Editor: 

Liked your article “Trials of a 
Cornell Coed” in the November is- 
sue. The sixth rule for “preserva- 
tion of reputation” forbids playing 
“Copenhagen or Pillow and Key 
with any but members of the fac- 
ulty.” Since these rules are not in 
force these days, would you please 
tell me how the games are played. 

Sincerely, 
Eager Aggie 

An informal poll of the staff 
shows that none of us were around 
at that time (1879). We would 
therefore suggest that Mr. Aggie 
learn the extremely simple rules of 
Post Office or some similar educa- 
tional game. If he really wants to 
dabble in Copenhagen or Pillow 
and Key, let him give us a ring and 
we will move heaven, earth, and 
the Cornell campus to find out. 

Ed. 
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Is Chere a Santa Claus? 


We take pleasure in answering at once and thus prominently the communica- 
tion below, expressing at the same time our great gratification that its faithful 
author is numbered among the friends of The Sun:— 

Dear Editor: Iam 8 years old. Some of my little friends, say there is no 

Santa Claus. Papa says ‘If you see it tri The Sun, it’s so.’ Please tell me the 

truth, is there a Santa Claus? 


VIRGINIA O'HANLON, 115 West 95th Street.” 


Virginia, your little friends are wrong. They have been affected by the skepi- 
cism of a skeptical age. They do not believe except they see. They think that noth- 
ing can be which is not comprehensible by their little minds. All minds, Virginia, 
whether they be men’s or children’s are little. In this great universe of ours man is 
a mere insect, an ant, in his intellect, as compared with the boundless world about 
him, as measured by the intelligence capable of grasping the whole truth and 
knowledge. 


Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. He exists as certainly as love and gener- 
osity and devotion exist, and you know that they abound and give to vour life its 
highest beauty and joy. Alas! how dreary would be the world if there were no 
Santa Claus! It would be as dreary as if there were no Virginias. There would be no 
childlike faith then, no poetry, no romance to make tolerable this existance. We 
should have no enjoyment, except in sense and sight. The eternal light with which 
childhood fills the world would be extinguished. 


Not believe in Santa Claus! You might as well not believe in fairies! You might 
get your papa to hire men to watch in all the chimneys on Christmas eve to catch 
Santa Claus, but even if they did not see Santa Claus coming down, what would 
that prove? Nobody sees Santa Claus, but that is no sign that there is no Santa 
Claus. The most real things in the world are those that neither children nor man can 
see. Did vou ever see fairies dancing on the lawn? Of course not, but that’s no proof 
that they are not there. Nobody can conceive or imagine all the wonders there are 
unseen and unseeable in the world. 
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You tear apart the baby’s rattle and see what makes the noise inside, but there 
is a veil covering the unseen world which not the strongest man, nor even the united 
strength of all the strongest men that ever lived, could tear apart. Only faith, fancy, 
poetry, love, romance, can push aside that curtain and view and picture the super- 
nal beauty and glory beyond. Is it all real? Ah, Virginia, in all this world there is 
nothing else real and abiding. 


No Santa Claus! Thank God he lives, and he lives forever. A thousand vears 


from now, Virginia, nay ten times ten thousand vears from now, he will continue 
to make glad the hearts of childhood. 
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For more than half a century—always on of making friends and saying “Merry Christ- 
the right before Christmas—The New York Sun mas!” 


¢ Mier +4 
we 


has reprinted this ageless, heart-warming edi- 
i torial. Every Christmas its treasured theme—’"Yes, 
} Virginia, there is a Santa Claus”—has faithfully 
gy reassured youngsters and rekindled fond mem- 
+ ories of the older folks. Probably never was there 
nh a more consistent—nor a more satisfying—way 
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Now with a courtly bow to Virginia—and 
a grateful one to the Sun—The New York State 
Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics at 
Cornell would like to add their own wish that 
your Christmas will indeed be a joyful one and 
that 1951 may be a grand year for you. 
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Prof. DeGraff 


Ag Economics and 
Personality Plus 


One glance into the jampacked 
sessions of Agricultural Economics 
2 in Warren 25 three mornings a 
week can testify that Herrell De- 
Graff's popularity as a professor is 
more than hearsay. Not a required 
course, Ag Ec 2 has become, since 
its initiation in 1941, one of the 
most heavily attended courses in 
the Ag College. What sort of man 
is DeGraff, and what background 
has he had in order to command 
such an enviable reputation among 
students ? 

Born and raised on a farm in 
western New York, DeGraff worked 
after graduation from high school as 
a farm hand, salesman and then 
sales-manager for an electrical ap- 
pliance company in Rochester, and 
salesman of investment securities 
at Elmira. It was an odd turn of 
events which brought him to col- 
lege. Following the suicide of a 
prominent Swedish industrialist, 
the collateral behind certain securi- 
ties DeGraff had been selling as 
sound investments was found to be 
false and worthless. Any appeal the 
brokerage business had had disap- 
peared after that—as DeGraff says, 
“You can’t have much enthusiasm 
for a business that can make such 
a liar out of you.” About that time 
he suffered from a severe hunting 
accident, and during a long period 
of convalescence he made up his 
mind to rectify his lack of educa- 
tion. Accompanied by his wife and 
six-months-old son he came to Cor- 
nell. 


College Came Late 

Present faculty members can 
easily recall his student years. Ob- 
liged to support three people in ad- 
dition to carrying a full load of 
courses, DeGraff had little time for 
leisure. He worked at the Inlet Val- 
ley Farm during his first two years, 
loading milk trucks and wrestling 
milk cans from midnight until four 
in the morning. He worked for sev- 
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by Margot Pringle ‘53 


eral professors in the ag ec depart- 
ment, grading papers and assisting 
with office work. Professor Warren 
telis of the time he wanted a stu- 
dent to work twenty hours a week 
grading papers, and DeGraff ap- 
plied for the job. 

“Aren’t you working for Profes- 
sor Powell now?” Warren asked 
him. 

“Yes, I am.” 

‘““How many hours are you work- 
ing now?” 

“About twenty, but I can do 
both.” 

He got the job. And he did both. 
When Professor Scoville said “De- 
Graff does the work of two men,” 
he meant it. And in the meantime 
he stacked up a scholastic average 
sufficient to graduate in seven 
terms, in the upper ten per cent of 
his class! 

A Teaching Grad 

DeGraff had a chance to demon- 
strate his teaching ability during 
his graduate student career, both as 
an assistant and on his own when 
he had charge of the farm manage- 
ment course that was included in 
the Winter Course given at that 
time. In 1941 he was appointed as- 
sistant professor of land economics. 
Dean Myers had been thinking of 
starting a course in agricultural 
geography, and he decided to ini- 
tiate it with DeGraff in charge. 
DeGraff organized and developed it, 
and since that time it has mush- 
roomed to its current size and sta- 
tus under his supervision. 

Despite a heavy teaching sche- 
dule, DeGraff has by no means con- 
fined himself to the role of profes- 
sor. With Ladd Haystead, he is the 
co-author of a book entitled “The 
Business of Farming,” which tends 
to dispel rapidly any rosy ideas of 
the romantic side of agriculture. In 
1947 he attended the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of Agricultural 





Economists at Darlington Hall, 
England, where _ representatives 
from all over the world got together 
for ten days of discussion and de- 
bate on various common problems 
affecting their nations. It is interest- 
ing to note in the record of the 
proceedings of the Conference that 
a Scottish spokesman said at one 
point, “A breath of fresh air came 
in with DeGraff’s participation in 
the discussion.” Such a statement 
would not surprise Cornell students. 
And last year, on sabbatic leave, 
he was awarded a special fellow- 
ship from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion to study social and economic 
conditions in rural Mexico. A re- 
port on his findings there is now 
under way. 

DeGraff has conveyed an impres- 
sion of dynamic personality to those 
who know him. A secretary in his 
office said of him, “He’s a regular 
guy—easy to work for and easy to 
get along with.” Dr. A. B. Genung 
of N. E. Farm Foundation who 
worked with DeGraff on a two year 
Rural Radio Network radio pro- 
gram, puts it another way. “He’s 
one swell guy to work with—he has 
a remarkable talent for making 
friends and influencing people.” His 
associates on the faculty have dem- 
onstrated their regard for him by 
electing him as one of the three 
faculty representatives on the Cor- 
nell Board of Trustees. 


Roads Fork 
Commenting on the series of hap- 
penings which eventually led him 
into the field of education, DeGraff 
has said “You never know where 
(Continued on page 19) 















































































































































Geneva Experiment Station 


From Fungicides 
To Fruit Trees 


by Rhodalee Krause ‘54 


The New York State College of 
Agriculture is not confined to the 
campus of Cornell University. One 
of its major divisions is located not 
fifty miles from Ithaca—at Geneva, 
N. Y. The professional members of 
its staff are also members of the 
faculty at Cornell, which elimin- 
ates any duplication in_ research 
work between the Geneva station 
and Cornell. 

The Experiment Station func- 
tions, primarily, as a horticultural 
research center with emphasis on 
food science and technology, the 
control of insect pests and diseases 
of fruits and vegetables, the breed- 
ing of better varieties of food, the 
improvement of seeds, and other 
related projects for increased pro- 
duction and better nutritive value 
of foods. 


Besides the station’s extensive 
research program, one of its most 
valuable services is the testing of 
seeds, fertilizers, fungicides and in- 
secticides. Samples are collected and 
sent to the Station for analysis by 
the New York State Department 
of Agriculture and Markets. In ad- 





dition to the official seed inspec- 
tion, the seed testing lab also in- 
spects many samples of seed for 
New York State farmers. 

The Experiment Station’s history 
began in 1880 when it was estab- 
lished by an act of the New York 
State Legislature. In 1882 the first 
work was begun, and increased as 
the years advanced. Compared to 
the 130-acre farm the Station first 
occupied, it now operates about 
500 acres of land and is housed in 
hve main buildings in addition to 
greenhouses, farm 
dwellings. 


buildings and 


Food Sesearch 

Of the six main divisions of the 
Geneva Station, the division of food 
science and technology is the larg- 
est. Chemistry is as important to 
agricultural research as it is to 
other forms of investigation. It en- 
ters practically every aspect of it 
—from the development of new 
sprays to the matter of food pro- 
cessing methods. 

The food chemists have studied 
the enzyme activity in plants ana 
have found how curtailment to pre- 
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This is an aerial view of the buildings of the New York State Experiment Station 
at Geneva. 








vent bad effects in processed food 
is possible. Sanitation, healthful 
methods of food packaging and 
even the cleaning of food contain- 
ers are parts of food research. 
Bacteriologists find ways to curb 
the growth of undesirable bacteria, 
or encourage the growth of desir- 
able bacteria in fermented foods, 
including sauerkraut and pickles. 
The entomology division works 
closely with the chemists in keeping 
up with new sprays and insecticides 
which will control insect pests, but 
will not harmfully effect the pro- 
duct. Besides developing the insec- 
ticides, a major task of the ento- 
mologists is the testing of the new 
products on fruits and vegetables. 


Insects and Diseases 

Two of the entomologists’ biggest 
problems are the introduction of 
new ways of applying insecticides 
and the development of machinery 
for spraying and dusting. The latest 
methods are the airplane, helicop- 
ter, and the “spray-duster.” 

Plant diseases are in many ways 
more varied and puzzling than hu- 
man ailments. The plant patholo- 
gists of the Geneva station are 
studying the numerous diseases of 
tree fruits and vegetable crops. 

‘The main diseases of the crops 
grown in New York State are root- 
rot, mildew, scab, and blight. Since 
their symptoms are pretty well- 
known, the Station’s pathologist’s 
major concern is preparing new and 
more efficient ways of control. New 
fungicides are continually being de- 
veloped and tested before they are 
put on the market. 


Plant Breeding 

Unfortunately fungicides cannot 
control all types of diseases, virus 
diseases in particular. Research in 
breeding of new types of fruits and 
vegetables which are immune, or 
partially so, to attack by these 
maladies is in progress. 

The pomology division of the Sta- 
tion not only works on the breeding 
of newer and better varieties of 
fruits, but also works on orchard 
problems. Some of these problems 
include the mulching of orchards, 
soil conservation, and fruit tree 
nutrition. 

New varieties are developed with 
the assumption that no fruit is per- 
fect. Some of the pomologist’s ob- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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by June Petterson ‘53 


For many years, agricultural 
work has had the figurative sign 
“For Men Only” placed before it, 
but recently more and more women 
have been entering the various ag- 
ricultural colleges in the United 
States. Cornell is no exception to 
this general trend. 

Although job opportunities for 
women are not as numerous as those 
for men, there are many openings. 
From the June 1950 graduating 
class in the College of Agriculture, 
in which there were twenty-two 
women, thirteen found employment, 
three didn’t, and six got married. Of 
the thirty-one girls who graduated 
the year before, twelve found jobs, 
three went to graduate school, six 
took up homemaking, and ten found 
no work. 

One of the more important ques- 
tions asked by most people con- 
cerns the phases of agriculture in 
which women graduates can find 
employment. Others question whe- 
ther women can fit physically inte 
the field of agriculture. But, though 
actual field work may prove too 
strenuous for women, most types 
of research are not. 

Opportunity Plus 

And there are many fields open 
to women in agriculture. Consider 
some of the less obvious of these. 

Agronomy had been previously 
considered man’s domain, but Miss 
Leah English, an employee in the 
agronomy department at Cornell 
University, has proven the con- 
trary with her work in research 
and chemical analysis. 

Another agricultural field in 
which women can find a place is 
botany. Again the greatest number 
of women in this field are in re- 
search, either as graduate students, 
or in experiment stations or private 
industry. 


DeceMBer, 1950 


Only ? 


Miss Clara Hires established a 
laboratory and greenhouse in which 
she carries on a successful business 
in the cultivation of plants whose 
seeds are especially difficult to 
germinate or whose growth pre- 
sents unusual problems. Among the 
distinguished women who carried 
on graduate work in botany at Cor- 
nell are Dr. Barbara McClintock 
of the Carnegie Institute of Wash- 
ington and Dr. Harriet Creighton, 
head of the department of botany 
of Wellesley College. Several women 
graduates have held positions in the 
seed laboratory of the New York 
State Experiment Station at Gen- 
eva. 


An Hus Teachings 


Another so-called out-of-bounds 
vocation for women is animal hus- 






WOMEN MEN 
GJOMEN in tte COLLEGE -° AGRICULTURE 


bandry. Yet there are girls here at 
Cornell who are majoring in it. 
What kind of jobs may these girls 
expect when they leave college? 
Claire Ferguson, a familiar figure 
on the ag campus last year, is now 
teaching animal husbandry at Amb- 
ler College in Pennsylvania. Teach- 
ing positions are also open in girls’ 
correction schools. Starting a farm 
business is hard enough for any 
one, but today many of the success- 
ful farms of the country are owned 
and operated by members of the 
fair sex. 


Journalism Too 


Other fields, such as rural socio- 
logy, floriculture, and agricultural 
journalism, offer even greater op- 
portunities to women. Rural socio- 
logy training may lead to jobs in 
social service in either rural or ur- 
ban areas. Women in agricultural 
journalism can look forward to jobs 
in the women’s department of na- 
tional magazines such as Farm 
Journal and Country Gentleman. 

All in all, if a girl feels she is 
interested enough in agriculture to 
take it up in college, she will prob- 
ably find some useful application for 
her studies. Agriculture, with its 
many phases, certainly has a place 
for her. 
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The Patch-Up And 
Put- Together Class 


by Dot Yandeau ‘52 


“Good heavens, Cathie! Where 
are you going with that chair?” 
called Patty from the opposite side 
of Triphammer bridge. 

Cathie replied that she was head- 
ed for Martha Van and an after- 
noon in Housing and Design 235 
lab. 

“You're going to a class with 
that? Do you have to bring along 
your own chairs?” 

Perhaps some have wondered this 
same thing as they saw girls carry- 
ing old pieces of furniture toward 
the home ec building. Do they have 
to furnish their own chairs? 

The answer, happily, is “no.” 
Students in Housing and Design 
235 have been working on furniture 






Part of the class working on their projects, left to right: Celia Babcock ’51, Ellen Over- 
baugh ’51, Dorothy Hull ’51, Dot Yandeau ’52, Lois Meitzel ’°52, Mary Lou Flynn ’51, 





as a part of their course in learning 
to plan establishment of their first 
homes. As one of their main pro- 
jects they bought second hand 
pieces or brought them from home 
to remodel or refinish in class. Most 
young couples are financially un- 
able to furnish their first homes with 
cntirely new furniture. This course 
shows the girls how they can use 
old pieces by enhancing their lines 
and finish so that they will fit into 
a harmonious living unit .When one 
looks at some of the chairs, tables, 
and chests that the girls brought 
into class the first day and then 
compares the appearance after var- 
nish and paint removers, sanding, 
refinishing procedures and elbow 


| | 






Ann Sherwin ’52. ‘ 





grease have done their work, he 
may be astonished at the beauty 
revealed when many layers of paint 
and varnish disappear. 

One student, Lois Meitzel ’52, 
brought an old washstand, the top 
covered with flooring material and 
smothered with a variety of paint 
colors. When she removed the floor- 
ing and paint, she had a gorgeous 
maple storage piece. 

Another example of what can be 
done with outdated, unused furni- 
ture was Celia Babcock’s painted 
table. By shortening the legs, scrap- 
ing off the finishes, and refinishing 
it she produced a lovely coffee 
table. 


Good Woods Discovered 

Some of the pieces which the 
girls worked on merely needed a 
good refinishing job to show up 
their beauty. Margaret Bailey °52 
had a cherry extension table which 
had lost its luster through daily 
use, but by sanding off the old fin- 
ish and applying a new one she re- 
stored the table to its full charm. 

Proper sanding is a major feature 
in refinishing. Unless the old finish 
is completely removed leaving the 
piece of furniture with a glass-like 
smoothness, the new finish does 
little good. With persistence this 
smoothness can be obtained so that 
oil, shellac, penetrating oils, or 
pickled finish will produce maxi- 
mum results. 

Most of the girls in HD 235 are 
new at refinishing furniture. When 
one girl took one rung out of her 
chair for a regluing job—crash! 
The chair fell apart, a few rungs 
here and a couple legs there. It was 
a full scale reassembling job. 

The students have run up against 
other problems: what to do with 
cracks, dents and gouged out places 
in their furniture? But Miss Sarah 
Neblett, the instructor, and Miss 
Barbara Hendrick, her assistant, 


were there with the answers, dem- 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Representing Home Ecers 


The Student Faculty Committee 


by Joan Jago ‘52 


Have you ever noticed Room 114 
in Martha Van? It’s 


portant-looking 


that im- 
conference room 
with the round table and inviting 
leather chairs. Every two weeks or 
so five home ec gals and two pro- 
fessors gather around that table to 
talk over college problems of con- 
cern to both students and faculty. 

No mere gripe session, the Stu- 
det-Faculty Committee operates as 
a sub-committee of the faculty 
Educational Committee. 


Two of the students are voting 
members on the faculty committee 
which formulates college education- 
al policies. The Student-Faculty 
Committee acts as a voice for stu- 
dent opinion, and students have a 
chance to learn the whys and 
wherefores of faculty actions— 
things they often wonder about. 


Policies 


Members Elected 


To be as representative as pos- 
sible, each member is elected to the 
committee. Miss Carolyn Crawford, 
assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics education, and Mrs. Elsie 
McMurry, associate professor of 
the textiles and clothing depart- 
ment are this year’s faculty repre- 
sentatives. Elected by their fel- 
low members, they serve a two year 
term. Student members Becky 
Booth ’52, Carolyn Niles ’51, Peggy 
Martin ’51, Joan Jago ’52, and Ann 
Gleason °53, were nominated and 
elected last spring for a one year 
term by the home ec students. 

Now in its third year, the com- 
mittee has already set an ambitious 
record for itself. One of its biggest 
jobs, which has just been complet- 
ed this year, was a survey of all 
the “core” courses — the nine 
courses required of all home ec 
students. One by one, instructors 
were invited to the committee 
meetings to discuss their courses, 
giving background on what is in- 
cluded and why. Then the commit- 
tee (with the utmost finesse) 
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brought out constructive criticism 
and comments gathered from the 
student body. Instructors took it 
well—in fact they were deeply in- 
terested in how their course got 
across. While admitting no drastic 
changes, the committee feels it car- 
ried through its function to pro- 
mote better understanding on both 
sides of the fence. 


Want A Dean’s List? 


Such topics as grading, gradua- 
tion requirements, and ways of com- 
munication between students and 
faculty are usually discussed. Some 
specific problems on the agenda 
are: Should home ec have a dean’s 
list or is Omicron Nu _ enough? 
Would it be desirable to have a pro- 
fessor of merit award for our home 
ec profs, too? 

As you can see the agenda isn’t 
full, so if any of you gals have any 
ideas you want discussed or have 
any comments to make, see a com- 
mittee member right away—before 
you forget. Through your commit- 
tee you have a part in making 
the school’s educational policy; so, 
home-ecers, take advantage of it. 


___ ear a ERE SRA 
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Home Ec Club 
Observes U.N. Day 


In observance of United Nations 
Day, Tuesday, October 24, the 
Home-Ec Club chose foreign cos- 
tumes and fabrics as the theme of 
its October meeting, held in the 
ampitheater of Martha Van Rens- 
selaer Hall. 

“Clothes express a people,” was 
the comment of Professor Beulah 
Blackmore, head of the textiles and 
clothing department, the guest 
speaker of the evening. Miss Black- 
more went on to say that people 
might gain a better understanding 
of the nations of the world if they 
understood their habits and cus- 
toms. “We often dislike that which 
is strange to us,” she added. 

She commented that in the years 
following World War II, the wes- 
tern element in dress has been more 
widespread, and that the typical 
native costume is gradually disap- 
pearing. She attributed this to the 
quickening pace of life, rapid means 
of transportation and the growing 
need for functionalism in dress. 

Miss Blackmore outlined a trip 
around the world for her audience 
with stops at such places as the 
Hawaiian Islands, China, and India. 
Her talk was illustrated by a dis- 
play of the foreign costumes be- 
longing to the textiles and clothing 
department. Several foreign stu- 
dents modeled their native cos- 
tumes. 


—Pringle 


The Student-Faculty Committee, left to right: Carolyn Niles 51, Becky Booth ’52, Mrs. 
E. F. McMurray, Assoc. Prof. Textiles and Clothing, Ann Gleason ’53, Joan Jago ’52, 
Peggy Martin '51, Miss Carolyn Crawford, Asst. Prof. Home Ec Education. 












—rrisbie 


Doris Baird 


On this campus, so replete with 


big wheels, little wheels, and other 
people who keep things rolling, it 
isn’t surprising to find so many 
people with at least one “Chairman 
of So-and-So” written after their 
names. But it is indeed an occasion 
to find someone who has been a 
chairman, president, and manager 
in a wealth of activities. 

Such a one is Doris Baird, whose 
success story started in the fall of 
1947 when she entered the College 
of Home Economics. As Dorry her- 
self says, “I just like people and 
like to do things with people,” so 
as a freshman she got a good start 
towards meeting and working with 
her classmates as a waitress in her 
dorm. Dorry also found time that 
year to take an active interest in 
the Dramatic Club and to join 
Kappa Delta sorority. 

During her sophomore year Dor- 
ry was a V.P. in Dickson while con- 
tinuing her work as a waitress. Last 
year she was elected president of 
Risley Hall and also served on the 
Judiciary Committee of W.S.G.A. 
Even with these responsibilities she 
found time to usher at Bailey Hall 
and act as assistant social chairman 
of her sorority. 

Now as a Senior, Dorry finds 
herself busier than ever. This fall, 
before most of us had even packed, 
she was on her way to Frosh Camp 
as a counsellor. As a member of the 
board of managers, she spends a 
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Introducing... 


good share of her time at Willard 
Straight Hall where she and the 
other board members wrestle with 
such problems as persuading the 
students of the Upper Campus that 
the Straight is there for them to 
enjoy as well as for the other stu- 
dents. She is also social chairman of 
Kappa Delta and will again be 
ushering in Bailey Hall. 

With this record of working with 
people, it isn’t strange to hear that 
Dorry is a sociology major and 
hopes to go into community group 
work. 


—A.M. 


If this was a profound autobiog- 
raphy on a high intellectual level, 
it could be titled “Words of Wis- 
dom” by William D. Bair. But it 
isn’t even a biography. It’s just an 
impression left after a conversation 
with one of the outstanding per- 
sonalities of the Upper Campus— 
Bill Bair. 

To start with, we could turn back 
the calendar and return with him to 
his early life in Forde City, Penn- 
sylvania. We’d meet his father, a 
Presbyterian minister, and _ his 
mother and older brother. We'd 
find Bill working on a farm, playing 
on the high school football team, 
and singing in the choir. We could 
go with him to camp, where he was 
chief cook and bottle washer. Bill 
tells us that he really had fun at 

































































camp, and—nobody got sick from 
his cooking, either. 

Well, what about Bill at Cornell? 
What’s he been doing? He’s a gen- 
eral ag student, frosh pledge captain 
at Sigma Pi, co-chairman of the 
C.U.R.W. student-faculty commit- 
tee, member of the Livestock Judg- 
ing Team, Wagon Wheels and Ho 
Nun-De-Kah, the senior ag society, 
and was a member of the Soph 
Council. Then, too, he is secretary 
of the Round-Up Club. 

Bill does trick riding, too, and is 
a member of the Polo Team. Bill 
received his senior “C” at Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, in the Indoor- 
Outdoor Polo Match. 

While we're going places with 
Bill, we could journey with him to 
the Chicago Livestock Judging Con- 
test, and visit Camp Miniwanca in 
Michigan, which Bill attended as a 
recipient of a Danforth Scholarship. 

A senior this year, Bill is kept 
busy as a lab assistant with Pro- 
fessor Hartwig in agronomy. 

Someday, he wants to have a 
farm of his own. Or even better, 
he'd like to go to a seminary and 
become a rural minister—“After all, 
when people send you through 
school and give you an education, 
you like to share what you learned 
with others and not keep it all to 
vourself.” 

Perhaps in that quote, you can 
get the best impression of Bill Bair. 
It’s a good impression. 


—R-C. 


+ 








—Frisbie 
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“i'm a foods major; | always like 
food—any style, any time, any 
place,” says Kitty Welch. It’s there- 
fore no surprise that one of her 
hobbies 1s cooking. 

Kitty doesn't, however, devote all 
of her time to the food and nutri- 
tion department. As easily as she 
balances a menu (she is really adept 
at it), this challenge-seeking gal has 
balanced a full college career, play- 
ing an active role in many student 
functions these “fast four years.” 

For the past year Kitty has been 
a representative-at-large on Ag- 
Domecon Council. She was instru- 
mental in reactivating the recent 
Upper Campus Workshop, of which 
she was co-chairman this year. 
From her experience with the 
Council, she sincerely says, “I’ve 
really come to appreciate the many 
wonderful opportunities that are 
offered students in ag and home ec.” 

With CURW,, she was busy in the 
Frosh Club and later worked with 
the Rural Fellowship Team and the 
Campfire Girls, both under CURW’s 
sponsorship. A member of West- 
mister Student Society, Kitty help- 
ed plan many of its varied pro- 
grams. Pressed with many activi- 
ties, she has never been heard to 
complain about her class schedule 
because she has benefited from all 
of her courses; she especially liked 
Professor DeGraff’s food economics 
lectures. 

Serving as house president of 
Sigma Kappa requires a good deal 
of time, admits Kitty, and her fam- 
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” 
Kitty Welch 


—Pringle 


ily, living in Ithaca, doesn’t see as 
much af her as they would like to. 

When her father, a plant pathol- 
ogy professor here, went on sabbatic 
leave to study white pine diseases in 
Idaho, Kitty went along for the 
summer. She enjoyed the outdoor 
life at Deception Creek Experi- 
ment Station, although it was twen- 
ty-five miles from civilization. 

The following summer she was 
counsellor to a group of Girl Scouts 
at Quidnune (short for “What 
Next”) Camp in the Bear Moun- 
tains. There, again, she had a good 
time canoeing, going on overnight 
hikes, and cooking all meals in the 
open. This past summer, however, 
she gave up the open spaces for a 
job as pastry cook near Middlebury 
College, Vermont. 

Upon graduation Kitty hopes to 
put her food and nutrition training 
to good use. She likes working with 
people and confesses she would like 
to be in the Extension Service. 
What are some of her other plans? 
Confides Kitty, “Ever since I was 
a little girl and I saw my first live- 
stock show, I’ve had a secret pas- 
sion to raise Hereford cattle.” 


DS. 


Harry Schwarzweller 

With his election this fall as vice- 
president of Rural Youth, U.S.A., 
Harry Schwarzweller has added an- 
other page to his already well filled 
chronicle of accomplishment. The 
trip to Jackson Mills, West Virginia 
for the RYUSA conference brought 


... Your Friends 


some glory to Cornell and a lot of 
responsibility for Harry, who will 
now be in charge of the program for 
the 1951 conclave. 

But travel and responsibility and 
honor are nothing new to Harry. 
At the very advanced age of eight, 
Harry, with his parents, crossed the 
Atlantic for a visit to their relatives 
in Germany. It was on his grand- 
mother’s farm at Tallheim that 
Harry first became interested in 
agriculture. Result: he soon began 
spending his summers working on 
farms, first on one place in Ver- 
mont, then on a poultry farm in 
Otsego County. 

Even in his native Queens Coun- 
ty, he managed to further this in- 
terest in agriculture, attending 
Newtown Agricultural High School, 
caring for gardens in his neighbor- 
hood, and raising guinea pigs in the 
cellar. 

As valedictorian of his senior 
class and with his farm experience, 
Harry won a Cladakis Scholarship 
here at Cornell. 

Now, as a senior, Harry can look 
back on many achievements. He is 
vice-president of the Round-Up 
Club, and during the years of his 
membership, has shown an Angus 
steer and heifer, a Yorkshire hog, 
and a Shropshire sheep. Just recent- 
ly he joined Alpha Zeta fraternity. 
He is co-chairman of the social co- 
ordinating committee of Ag-Dome- 
con and was chairman in charge of 

(Continued on page 24) 
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What's News 


Ag-Domecon 
Sponsors Upper 
Campus Conclave 


Problems of publicity, member- 
ship, and program for ag and home 
ec organizations were thoroughly 
hashed over at the Upper Campus 
Leadership Conference at Mount 
Pleasant on Noveber 5. 

Approximately fifty-five students 
from fifteen organizations gather- 
ed to participate in the three discus- 
sion groups. With Ed Ryder, °51 
as leader, Dan Barnhart °51 as re- 
corder, and Mrs. Marion Stocker, 
editor of home economics extension, 
as resource person, the publicity 
group discussed the need for pub- 
licity and some of the methods by 
which it can most effectively be 
handled. Attendance at meetings 
and increased membership were two 
of the more important needs which 
good publicity should satisfy. 

Some of the methods discussed in- 
cluded the use of menu type bulletin 
boards on which clubs could an- 
nounce meetings and other func- 
tions, use of publications and radio 
station announcements, and_ the 
use of a central place for making 
posters. 

The program group was led by 
Dick Darley “51, with Jean Larkin 
"51 recording, and Professor H. S. 
Tyler, of personnel administration, 
as resource person. This group at- 
tacked the problem of effective pro- 
gram planning. Among the sugges- 
tions were: a theme for the year, 
joint programs among more than 
one group, potential 
membership early in the year, a 


contacting 


functioning committee system to 
handle different phases of the pro- 
gram, an executive committee to 
keen thines running more smoothly, 
and a system of officer training. To 
implement the last point, a leader- 
ship workshop to discuss tech- 
ni ues of leadership was suggested. 

The membership group was led 
by Barry Rogenmoser °51. John 
Wheeler °51, recorded, and Pro- 
fessor Chester Freeman of extension 
teaching, served as resource person. 
This group agreed on the import- 
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On The Campus Beat 


ance of getting freshmen interested 
in organizations by reaching them 
early in the year, especially around 
orientation time. It was felt that 
open houses should be held at this 
time. The importance of interesting 
and varied program was also stress- 
ed, as was development of leader- 
ship by getting new and old mem- 
bers to assume responsibility and 
work on committees. 


Floriculture Club 


At the meeting of the Floriculture 
Club on November 14, Miss Helen 
Totly was guest speaker and there 
was a showing of the film, “Flor- 
ist’s Crop Production.” The club 
presented its annual Mum Ball in 
the Memorial Room on October 28. 


The officers are: Donald Vander- 
brook, president; Herbert Forbach, 
vice-president; Philena Townly, 
treasurer; Jane Little, secretary. 





A.S.A.E. 


The annual banquet of the ASAE 
will be held jointly with the Dis- 
trict Association of Agricultural 
Engineers, December 14th at the 
Cayuga Inn. 

Slide rule classes for students in 
ag engineering and also for students 
from the Arts and Engineering Col- 
leges were conducted during No- 
vember by Prof. C. W. Terry of the 
department of agricultural engin- 
eering. This is the first time that 
the ag engineers have conducted 
classes for the campus at large. 


Kermis 





Kermis Club, the agricultural 
dramatic group, has scheduled its 
winter production for the first week 
in January. In the past, three one- 
act plays have been presented in 
this season, but according to Barton 
Hayward, student relations agent 
for the club, an old time minstrel 
show, complete with black face, 
songs and jokes is to be staged in- 
stead. 

The choral singing will be direct- 
ed by Jan Whitmeyer, while the 
actual direction of the show is be- 
ing undertaken by Mr. Hayward. 
Some thirty persons are taking ac- 
tive part in the season’s first Ker- 
mis performance. 

The Kermis Club, organized 
early in the century, is a society 
devoted to the production of light 
drama and slapstick comedy. The 
word Kermis is Hungarian, mean- 
ing “peasant festival.” The mem- 
bership, though not closed to stu- 
dents in other schools, is taken 
from the Agricultural and Home 
Economics colleges. 

The club, affiliated with Cornell 
Shows, will also put on several bene- 
fit performances during the coming 
season for veterans, elderly folk, 
and other disabled persons in this 
region of the State. 





Pardon Us 


Gosh, are we embarrassed. It 
seems that the handsome fellow 
gracing our cover last month was 
not Frank Micklavzina at all, but 
one Jack Morgan °52. To him our 
profoundest apologies and regrets. 
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Ag Agents 
Hear F. B. Morris 


“The county agricultural agent is 
primarily an educator whose job it is 
to help people develop those traits 
that may better equip them to meet 
and solve their daily problems,” 
Fred B. Morris, state leader of 
county agricultural agents, declared 
before a meeting of the Ag Agents 
Club last month. 

Exploring the Extension — held 
with future New York State agents 
now studying at Cornell, State 
Leader Morris pointed out that a 
county agent advances progress by 
interpreting scientific knowledge to 
farmers. “Merely passing on facts, 
however, is only part of the job; 
there’s more to it than that.” 

Clarifying this statement, Mr. 
Morris explained that the agent's 
success depends on his ability to in- 
fluence people by using psychology 
and using it skillfully. 

“He must be quick to size up situ- 
ations,” stressed the man who work- 
ed his way up the ranks from assist- 
ant county agent to state leader. 

Calling the county agent's pro- 
fession “one of the finest, most diffi- 
cult, and most challenging jobs,” 
Mr. Morris praised faculty advisers 
and the Ag Agents Club for their 
part in helping to develop better 
county agricultural agents. 


Grangers Attend 
Elmira Convention 


Prelims and papers forgotten for 
one evening, a group of Cornell 
Grangers attended the October 31 
session of the seventy-eighth meet- 
ing of the New York State Grange 
in Elmira. 

Principal speaker of the youth 
banquet was Professor Thomas E. 
Wiley of animal husbandry exten- 
sion who emphasized the need for 
more cooperation and confidence be- 
tween youth and adults. “Young 
people should prove they can suc- 
cessfully handle their own affairs,” 
said Professor Wiley. 

Harry Graham, master of cere- 
monies, introduced Harry Schwarz- 
weller ’51, steward of the Cornell 
Grange. Schwarzweller, recently 
elected vice-president of Rural 
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Youth, U.S.A., explained the or- 
ganization and its purpose. Wendell 
Chamberlain °51, master of the Cor- 
nell Grange, described the way in 
which his group differs from most 
Granges in that its active members 
may either join at Cornell or hold 
membership in home chapters. 

Later in the evening, the sixth 
degree was conferred upon a class 
of 1,525 who became members of the 
New York State Grange. E. Carroll 
Bean, high priest Demeter of the 
National Grange, delivered the prin- 
cipal address of the evening to the 
group. 


Agronomy Club 





At a meeting of the Agronomy 
Club on Wednesday, November 8, 
the following officers were elected: 
Ted Winsberg °52, president, Phil 


Oppenheim °52, _ vice-president, 
Brooks Mills °53, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


A steak supper picnic was held for 
the undergraduates, graduates, and 
faculty of the department on Sun- 
day, November 12 at Mt. Pleasant. 





Poultry Club 
Visits Hatchery 


To understand better the opera- 
tion of a commercial hatchery, the 
Cornell Poultry Club held its Octo- 
ber meeting at the Marshall Bro- 
thers Hatchery in Ithaca. Thirty 
members, accompanied by Profes- 
sor Bruckner and G. O. Hall of the 
poultry department, were welcomed 
by Mr. Robert Marshall, co-owner 
of the 156,000 chick capacity plant. 

Showing the group through the 
hatchery that turns out 1,000,000 
chicks a year, Mr. Marshall ex- 
plained that temperature, humidity, 
and turning devices are automatic- 
ally controlled in each unit. “Never- 
theless, the 
every 


trays are inspected 
hour,” he said. An alarm 
system in case of trouble and an 
auxiliary diesel unit to generate 
electricity are further safety meas- 
ures. 

Stressing efficiency, Mr. Mar- 
shall continued to trace the eggs 
journey through the 
period. 

A time clock turns the setters, 
holding 6000 eggs, every three hours 
for eighteen days. For the next three 
days they remain in hatchers, each 
unit accommodating 10,000 eggs. 
Upon hatching, the chicks are sexed 
and delivered to the customer. “Two 
hatches every week are made pos- 
sible by the constant use of setters 
and hatchers in this manner,” Mr. 
Marshall emphasized. 


incubation 


sage 


he aie ek ae? 


Sensation Highline Lassie Belle, purebred Holstein owned by Warrn Wigsten '50, 
has compiled the following record this year: First three year old and grand champion 
female at Dutchess County Fair, Eastern States Exposition, and International Dairy 
Exposition at Indianapolis and first three year old at the New York State Fair. 
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Complaints have been made by 
many people that there is no room 
for pioneers any more—every land 
has been explored. But they are 
forgettine the vast frontier of the 
ocean’s depths which is still open 
for exploration by modern pioneers. 

Sailboat races, mathematicians, 
biologists, and men from other di- 
verse fields have already responded 
to the challenge. In all kinds of 
weather, and at any hour of the 
day, they have gone to sea in small 
boats to learn first-hand the facts 
about ocean behavior and its con- 
tents. They have dived to a depth 
of 600 feet, and have gone down in 
a bathysphere one and a quarter 
miles, which is the deepest that a 
living man has ever been. 

After personally gathering as 
much information as they can in 
this way, the men devise other 
methods of collecting data. They 
can lower a miniature steam shovel 
to scoop up samples from the 
ocean bottom. A maximum-mini- 
mum thermometer can be sent to 
certain depths and then broken to 
fix the reading before being brought 
back to the ship. A bottle may be 
plunged to the desired depth, the 
ends closed, and the water sample 
brought up and analyzed. 


Waterproof Camera 

One of the newest developments, 
an underwater camera, has made its 
appearance. This is made absolute- 
ly water-tight, equipped with a 
flash gun, and lowered. When it hits 
the ocean floor, it trips itself, the 
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New aie the Elna Depths 


by Judy Zucker ‘53 


flash goes off simultaneously, and 
the astonished fish have their pic- 
tures nen before they know what's 
going on! Many excellent views of 
ocean-floor environment have been 
taken by this camera, which is also 
used to discover the location and 
condition of sunken ships. Elec- 
tronic gadgets are also a recent de- 
velopment and _ are 
tremely useful. 
Spotting Fishing Grounds 

Information, passed on to com- 
mercial fishing companies about 
the location of fish groups is ob- 
tained by dragging specially con- 
structed nets through the water 
and making repeated observations 
of the catch. 

During the last war, oceano- 
graphers did much to further the 
war effort. They experimented with 
ship paints in order to find one 
that would keep off encrusting ani- 
mals and they lived dangerously 
while improving defenses by testing 
underwater explosives. Now they 
are doing research work against sub- 
marines. 

While making routine studies of 
currents and other phenomena, 
oceanographers discover many in- 
teresting side projects. One man 
learned that a fish eats thousands 
of pounds of diatoms, but when 
caught by a fisherman, it weighs 
only about fifteen pounds. 

Another man found that ocean 
currents affect the heat balance of 
the earth the same way the atmos- 


proving ex- 


phere does. That is, warm currents 
How to high places, and cold ones 
flow to low spots. Another prin- 
ciple discovered was that waves 
are not ripples in just one direction 
—they are components of forces of 
several different sizes and direc- 
tions. By using this knowledge, the 
part of the waves which comes from 
a storm area can be distinguished 
and storms and surf damage can be 
anticipated. 

These discoveries have given rise 
to many complex problems, and a 
need for specialists in oceanography 
has resulted. Therefore, formal edu- 
cation in the subject has begun. 

Here at Cornell, Dr. John C. 
Ayers, of the Marine Laboratory, 
teaches the oceanography course. 
In this class students learn the 
geology of the ocean bottom, the 
chemistry and physics of the water, 
the effects of meteorology upon the 
oceans, and a little about the bio- 
logy of the saline waters. 


No Ocean for Our Class 

Since there are too few people 
in the class to make a trip to the 
Atlantic Ocean worth-while, the 
students are given data collected 
by ocean stations and learn to in- 
terpret it and make understandable 
reports from it. Those who will be- 
come oceanographers in the future 
will learn quickly enough the de- 
tails of gathering the original data. 

In the meantime, it is hoped that 
the students find oceanography as 
fascinating a field as do the men 
who are devoting their lives to it. 


Tue CornELL CouNTRYMAN 
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IT’S ONE-TWO- 


TO BETTER LIVING e 
BETTER FARMING 
AND MORE PROFIT 


Though rarely in the spotlight, tillage tools in recent years 
have matched the progress of tractors — with features un- 
known even ten years ago. A plow is still a plow, but new 
ideas have improved almost everything but its name. 

Farmers who buy new Allis-Chalmers tillage tools in 1951 
will be equipping themselves with superior farm implements, 
smoothly designed and beautifully streamlined. They are to- 
day’s most modern farm tools. A universal feature of all these 

A-C tools is uniformly deep penetration without heavy weigh- 

ing or forced pressure. 


With these tractor implements it's: 


ONE — space CA or WD tractor wheels instantly with engine 
power to fit the implement. 


TWO — attach the tool quicker than you can hitch up a team. 


GO — with Hydraulic Power Control at your command for 
new, outstanding field performance. 


The new master line of Allis-Chalmers tools includes 
mounted, semi-mounted, and trailed types. . . hydrauli- 
cally or mechanically operated . . . in many sizes, styles 
and combinations. All are “Quick-Hitch” implements, 
with a full range of adjustments to assure quality work. 
Construction is strong and durable. You will find them 
moderately priced. For every kind of crop and soil, Allis- 
Chalmers implements assure uniformly better tillage. 


with Quick-Hitch TILLAGE TOOLS 


Tractor Mounted Plows *® Pull-Type Plows ® Mounted Disc 
Plows ® Tiller Disc Plows * Bedders ® Listers © Furrowers ® Sub- 
soilers ®* Chisels * Ridgers * Bedding Discs * Disc Harrows e 
Field Cultivators * Row-Crop Cultivators * Vegetable Cultivators 


BETTER TILLAGE TOOLS FOR BETTER FARMING 


Listen to the National Farm and Home Hour Every Saturday — NBC Network. 


LLIS:‘CHALMERS 


ALL! DIVISION ’ MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 
























When we said last month, “That’s 
all from this class,” we were speak- 
ing of teachers, not of graduates 
about whom we have news. So more 
former students of the June 1950 
graduating class will be featured 
this month. 

Many of the fellows from ag have 
returned to their home farms, of 
course, but the others have scat- 
tered to various occupations. 

On an expedition is Emerson Hib- 
bard, who is doing research work. 
Bob Hindmarsh is working for the 
E. S. Farmers Exchange; Oscar 
Pease is doing farm credit work; 
and Glenn Dayton, Jr. is also in 
farm credit, at the Rochester Bank. 
Marshall White is in the field of 
agricultural advertising and re- 
search. George Knapp is an assis- 
tant orchard manager, and Donald 
Newman works in an ice cream 
plant. 

Men of widely differing interests 
are Roger Warren, who is doing 
heating installation, and John Web- 
ster, in frozen food locker work. 
Working for Fairmount Foods Co. 
is Emerson Carlton, and for H. J. 
Heinz is Harlow Beals, Jr. 

At work with various other com- 
panies are: Bob Angus, with Sears 
Roebuck; Louis Little, in a Sears 
retail store; George Allhusen, Bea- 
con Milling Co.; John Jones, De- 
Kalb Seed Co.; Joseph Papurca, 
Brentwood Egg Co.; and Stanley 
Rodwin, Kroger Co. Pete Coates 
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Maurice Mix 


works in the sales department of a 
steel building 
pany. 

Many men are in dairy industry, 
including George Wells, Jr., who 
also raises mink. Howard Loomis is 
associated with the American Dairy 
Cattle Club. George Casler is hired 
man on a dairy farm, Gerald Silver- 
man is in a dairy laboratory, and 
Bill Pendergast is a laboratory tech- 
nician for the Borden Company. 

In dairy plants are: Paul Bisher, 
Bill Edson, and Edward Karsten. 
Charles Gimbrone is with a milk 
product association, Albert Potter 
in a milk market plant, and Laadan 
Yacoby with the Milk Market Ad- 


ministration. Patrick Heffernan, Jr. 


construction com- 


is also in the dairy industry while 
Bruce Borglum is in the retail meat 
business. 

Assistant county agents in var- 
ious parts of New York State are: 
Granger Eaton, John Link, and 


James Preston. 


What are the girl graduates from 
ag doing? Barbara Britton is doing 
graduate work in plant science at 
Vassar, Naomi Cowen is in the 
same field at Yale, and Bernice 
Rubenstein is a graduate student at 
Bryn Mawr. Barbara Adams Ed- 
wards is a laboratory technician, 
Sally Stroup is a doctor’s reception- 
ist, Shirley Hobbes is doing social 
work, and Thelma MacPherson is 
in public relations at Beacon, N.Y. 


For the finest in 


MILK 


MECKLENBURG 
ROAD 
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Claire Ferguson is at Ambler Col- 
lege teaching animal husbandry. 

Graduate students among the 
men include Doug Dodds in Rhode 
Island, Dave Schroder in Okla- 
homa, and Maurice Mix at Cornell, 
all studying animal husbandry. Ar- 
thur Brundage is a graduate stu- 
dent in Minnesota. In the School 
of Nutrition here are Bill Griffis, 
Clifford Grippin, Jr., and Arnold 
Cohen. Don Higgins and Tom 
Scaglione are special students here. 

Helping out in veterans training 
programs are Daniel Coyne, Donald 
Smith, and Robert Mapes. 

On the home ec side, Betty Eislee 
is at Fort Worden, Washington, 
teaching commercial subjects. Caro- 
lyn White is recreation leader for 
convalescent children at Sigma 
Gamma_ Hospital, Mt. Clemens, 
Michigan. Lois Ongley is an appren- 





tice in public health service in Bos- 
ton. 

Several girls are doing graduate 
work. Jo Kessel has an assistant- 
ship in food research at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Three other 
girls have assistantships: Carol 
Rasmussen, at the University of 
Illinois; Patricia Speidel, in nutri- 
tion at Philadelphia; and Julia 
Palmer, at Rhode Island State Col- 
lege. Joyce Crandall is in the School 
of Nutrition here, Connie Semon is 
at Kent University, Ohio, and Es- 
ther Artman is at Indiana Univer- 
sity with a Danforth Foundation 
Fellowship. 

In New York City we find Rita 
Cummins, a trainee for food ser- 
vice for S. H. Kress & Co., and 
Agnes Dale and Joan Delaney, 
trainees for the Statler Corpora- 
tion. 
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Your Christmas Party 
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Lake View Dairies Co. Inc. 


609 N. Tioga St. 


Decemser, 1950 


Phone 2153 





Several girls serving dietetic in- 
ternships are: Lucille Glabach, at 
the U.S. Marine Hospital, Staten 
Island; Janet Hatch, Eastman Ko- 
dak Co., Rochester; Pauline Ken- 
nedy, University of Michigan Hos- 
pial; Arlene Le Beau, Agriculture 
and Mechanics College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma; Mildred Postoff, Beth 
Israel Hospital, Boston; Ruth Rap- 
penecker, Hines Hospital, Illinois; 
Ann Schnee, Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston; and Lena Argana, 
St Luke’s Hospital, Cleveland. 

Barbara Zebold is home lighting 
advisor for the Long Island Light- 
ing Co., in Garden City. 

A number of girls are home ser- 
vice representatives for various 
companies: Beverly Collins, for 
Rochester G. & E. Corp.; Elizabeth 
(Continued on page 21) 





This Trademark 
Is the Assur- 
ance of 








POSITIVE PROTECTION 
Against NEWCASTLE 
TRACHEITIS ... FOWL POX 


OR more than 36 years the name 

Vineland Poultry Laboratories has 
been the poultryman’s household word 
for security from profit losses due fo 
poultry diseases. Yes, both among 
commercial and backyard poultrymen, 
in scores of Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations—wherever poultry 
is ralsed—the supremacy of Vineland 
Vaccines is universally recognized 
and acclaimed. 


This unconditional acceptance by the 
poultry Industry of Vineland Vaccines 
has been earned the hard way. Vic- 
tory after victory has been scored by 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories In its 
endless research and _ unrelenting 
battles against the ravages of New- 
castle ... Tracheitis ... Fowl Pox 
- « « Pullorum and numerous other 
devastating diseases. In the wake of 
each Vineland conquest, thousands of 
poultrymen have—for a few pennies— 
through immunization, eliminated the 
risk of mortality. They have learned 
that for purity and uniform potency, 
Vineland Vaccines are unmatched for 
dependability! 


Authoritative literature on 
} poultry dsease control, with 
special attention to the pre- 


. @ vention of Newcastle Disease, 
Tracheitis, Fow! Pox, Pullorum and Coceidiosis. 
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A Dog's Life 

The kennels are situated on the 
sun deck and animals are in the care 
of the Chief Butcher. 
Saturnia Ocean Review 





Call The Exterminator 
Housepests for several days at 
the Landau home are Mr. and Mrs. 
Wally Burman of Sioux Falls, $.D. 
—Dakota Reporter 


What Is Youth Coming To? 

The City administration has laid 
out plans for a better zoo, with 
barless cages, a special enclosure 
for children and other improve- 
ments. 

—Paducah Times 


Yum, Yum 
Headline—Lions Will Have Wo- 
men for Dinner At East Side Feast. 


—City Review 


Double Blow 
Ad—A hairdo skillfully styled to 
flatten your face as well as your 
personality. 
—Lovely Lady Gazette 


Watch That Language 
Mrs. Homer Cotten discovered a 
berry bush bearing both purple and 
red raspberries. And Mr. Stanley 
Palmer—to mention another freak 
of nature—has an apple tree with 
apples and also blossoms and buds. 
—Victor Herald 


TAILORED & FREEMAN PHILADELPHIA 


Browning, King & Co. 


AT THE CROSS ROADS—STATE AND AURORA 


Slips In The Press 


Southern Gentlemen 

Hope, whose wife made one of 
her bare public appearances while 
presenting the cup to the winner, 
was surrounded by no less than 
eight Kentucky state-policemen. 


—Hollywood Review 


Another Charles Adams 

Gregory Speaker celebrated his 
fifth birthday with the aid of twelve 
fends. 
Cold Water Herald 





Final Harangue 

This meeting was one of a series 
arranged by Bramuglia. He winds 
up his mouth as Council President 
Tuesday. 

—Columbia Star 

Smart Kid 

The ball struck Berra on the right 
temple and knocked him cold. He 
was taken to Forde Hospital. X- 
ray pictures of Berra’s head showed 
nothing. 


—Baseball News 


Oh, Come Now 
Whether the millionaires were 
most interested in stocks or blondes, 
he declined to say. 
—Wall Street Journal 


Meow 
Mrs. Bertha Bradley entertained 
the Ladies Social Club. She asked 
the ladies to come dressed as tramps 
and that was easy for most of them. 
—Social Events Calendar 


PRICE $65 to $75 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THE PADDING? 


That’s what you'll say when 
you try on our Ivy League 
model. It’s almost completely 
free of padding...and it’s 
soft-construction throughout. 
Result: the most comfortable 
suit you've ever worn...and 
probably the most flattering! 
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(Continued from page 8) 
onstrating the use of crack-fillers 
and the application of heat to re- 
move minor depressions in the wood 
and giving a background for minor 
repairs which must be made. 

Construction is another major 
project in the course. After draw- 
ing up plans for bookcases, end 
tables, coffee tables, shelves, or 
other simple carpentry projects, the 
students determine approximate 
cost of the item, order their own 
lumber, and actually build the piece 
of furniture in laboratory. Although 
it isn’t a complicated job of car- 
pentry from the artist’s point of 
view, it gives them an insight into 
the use of tools and an idea of how 
to plan and make some of their 
own furniture. 

During the first few weeks of the 
term each girl described what she 
thought her set-up would be when 
she was first married, and the inter- 
ests around which she would be 
planning her home. With this as a 
guide, she selected a house plan 
from a magazine or brochure. After 
drawing up a floor plan to scale, she 
planned a_ tentative budget for 
furnishing the house. In order to 


FOR CONTINUAL 
GOOD SERVICE 
COME TO: 


BERGER’S 
SINCLAIR 
SERVICE 
STATION 
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Gas 
Lubrication 
Tires 
Batteries 
Minor Repairs 


and Service 
v 


Leo V. Berger ‘42, ‘53 Law 
Corner of Dryden & College 
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do this more accurately, she visit- 
ed furniture stores and searched 
through magazines for available 
types of furniture which would be 
within her price range. 

Some interesting experiences were 
encountered in these tours. One 
was the case of Flo Swenk 752, 
Cathie McDonald °52, and _ the 
writer. While looking through one 
store, they were confronted by an 
official-looking fellow who asked 
what he could do for them. They 
explained their mission but not to 
his satisfaction. He thought they 
were comparison shoppers from 
other stores—employees comparing 
his prices with those from “their” 
stores. It took some talking, but 
they finally persuaded him that 
their intentions were most honor- 
able. 

Besides selecting furniture for 
their imaginary homes, the girls 
select fabrics, textures, and colors 
for other furnishings and acces- 
sories such as lamps, curtains, and 
rugs. At the end of the term, they 
will revise their budgets based on 
the experience gained during the 
course of using remodeled furniture 


“MAKE A BEELINE” FOR 





DELICIOUS — HEALTHFUL 
Phone Ithaca 3401 
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Arctic Ice Cream 


and constructing some simple pieces 
themselves. 

By studying furnishings from all 
these angles—planning, purchasing, 
refinishing, remodeling, construct- 
ing, and harmonizing—HD 235 stu- 
dents are gaining valuable know- 
ledge which will be a great asset in 
anticipating problems which will 
arise in establishing their first 
homes, whether it is in a recon- 
verted garage or a newly built mod- 
ern house. 


Prof. DeGraff 


(Continued from page 5} 


other choices might have lead. As 
you go along there are always forks 
in the road—you take one and 
never find out what was down the 
other.” Many students have been 
pleased that the road led him here. 

In June of 1950, the graduating 
class presented to DeGraff the Pro- 
fessor of Merit Award—a tribute 
given each year by the seniors to 
a professor “who is, in their opin- 
ion, an outstanding individual as 
well as an excellent teacher.” In 
his own words, DeGraff considers 
this “the highest honor I have ever 





Co-op Food Store 


609-619 W. Clinton St. 


Consumer Owned and Controlled 














































received. It’s like having the cus- 
tomers come in and say they are 
satisfied.” 

We predict that Professor De- 
Graff will continue to satisfy the 
customers, for many years to come. 


Ho-Nun-De-Kah Plans 
Speaker Series 

Ho-Nun-De-Kah society — will 
sponsor its annual speakers series 
this year with talks on vocational 
opportunities for college graduates. 
The first speaker will be Joseph 
Firsch of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany who will discuss the inter- 
view with a prospective employer. 
He will speak on December 14 at 
Willard Straight Hall. 

At its November meeting, the 
society also voted to give recogni- 
tion in the form of a shingle to the 
outstanding ten percent of the wo- 
men graduates of the class of 1951. 

Plans were made for the annual 
Faculty Smoker to be held Decem- 
ber 7 in the Memorial Room. The 
smoker will be for Ho-Nun-De-Kah 
members and members of the fac- 
ulty. Movies of this year’s Penn 
game and local talent will provide 
the entertainment. 











Tel. 2612 — 2680 


Grade A Meats 


Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
Co-op and Nationally Advertised 
Brands Groceries 
Sea Foods — Fresh Baked Goods 
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Varna 
Garage 
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AUTO BODY 
PAINTING 
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WELDING 
and 


GENERAL 
REPAIRING 


24 HOUR TOWING 
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PHONE 2531 
Route 13 Varna, N. Y. 


Busy Bee 


The 
Place To Eat 


at 


REASONABLE PRICES 


Homemade Chili Con Carni 


and 


TEXAS HOTS 


126 South Aurora 


Next to Greyhound Bus Terminal 














Cluster Flies 
Enjoy Bumper 
Crop: More Flies 


The birth rate for the human 
race may be in danger of falling 
below par in these post World War 
I] years, but certain tiny citizens 
of the buggier realms are enjoy- 
ing prosperity and are taking this 
opportunity to multiply. 

According to Dr. R. W. Leiby 
of the entomology department here, 
cluster flies and elm leaf beetles 
are having a merry old time raising 
huge families which move into our 
homes from their out-of-door nests. 
Although these creatures are not 
destructive, they are hardly pleas- 
ing house pets. 


Like The Sun 

The cluster flies can squeeze in 
through just about any space that 
air can. They love residing in bed- 
rooms and attics, but will not turn 
up their probosci at other crannies 
about the house. In cooler weather 
they migrate to the sunny south 
sides of people’s dwellings. Knowing 
this, we can readily remove them 
with a good spraying of five per 
cent DDT solution. 

Municipalities usually spray their 
elm trees in the fall, which effec- 
tively eliminates the larvae of the 
elm tree beetles. Unfortunately, 
many communities seldom spray 
their elms, and trees in the woods 
and rural areas are hardly ever 
treated. These beetles will do a job 
on elm trees, but their immediate 
effect is to horrify housekeepers. 


No Early Frost 

Why are cluster flies and elm tree 
beetles attracting attention this 
year? Early frost and cold weather 
discourage late reproduction of 
these insects and does away with 
the problem. But this year we 
didn’t have an early frost, and the 
insects are prevalent. 

If they become bothersome, two 
DDT treatments, applied about 
three weeks apart, will be very ef- 
fective in getting rid of them. How- 
ever, care must be taken by the per- 
son who is out to kill not to ingest 
liberal quantities of this insecticide, 
as it has a most unpleasant after- 
effect—it is poisonous! 
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Schooleys, Inc. 


Quality Jewelers 
152 E. State Street 
Divided payments 


Can You Rely 
On Your Girl? 


Then Don’t Let 
Her Trim You 


Have Your 


Barbering Done 


at the 


ITHACA HOTEL 
BARBER SHOP 
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Alumnotes 
{Continued from page 17) 
Lloyd, Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co.; Marilyn Manley, Long Island 
Lighting Co.; Juledell Rickert, 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co.; 
and Lean Miller, Proctor & Gamble 

in Cincinnati. 

Frances Duncan Stowe ts an as- 
sistant home demonstration agent 
in Madison County. Marilyn Me- 
Donald is home economist for the 
Central New York Gas & Electric 
Co. in Auburn. 

Up in Syracuse, as secretary for 
Dean Noble of the University, 1s 
Roberta Monesmith. Eleanor Mar- 
chigianit is on the executive train- 
ing squad of the Allied Purchasing 
Corp. in New York City. Coming 
back to the country, we find Nat- 
alie McWilliams a 4-H Club agent, 
and Jane Merry an assistant 
for Madison County. 

Several of the girls 


agent 


are teaching 


what they have recently been 
taught. Sister Solange is teaching 


foods at L* Ecole de Sciences Domes- 
Quebee. Teachers of home 
economics in. New York State are: 
Klizabeth Alexander, Perry; 
Cassedy Bitter, MeLean; 


tiques, 


Lora 


Ruth 





Jo Kessel 


Eden; Mildred Downey, 
Tenafly; Isabel Cascarella, Oxford; 
Betty Hollenbeck,  Lafargeville; 
Barbara McCann, Newheld; Muriel 
Randles Dean, Gilbertsville; and 
Margaret Thompson, Irondequoit. 
Suad Wakim from Lebanon, intend- 
ed to do graduate work here, but 
she has left to teach home ec at 
the Sidon Girls School, Syria. 

\nd that’s that for this month. 


Cottschall, 





MERRY CHRISTMAS 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 
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Unusual Cornell Christmas Gifts 
Cornell Calendar for 1951 


By Morgan—Contains twelve large pictures 


For Her 


For Yourself 


dends. 


of Cornell in black and white and a colored 
cover. Aim ideal Git cncicccccesseiissssvesesixe $1.75 


For the Family 
Cornell Drinking Glasses per doz. 


from $3.50 


There is nothing like Cornell Seal Jewelry 
for Her. Your choice of compacts, bracelets, 
locks, pins, all adorned with Cornell Seal. 


Christmas Cards with Cornell views in ad- 
dition to our regular Christmas Cards. Make 
your selection early and have them imprint- 
ed with your name. Use your Trade Divi- 


You'll enjoy trading at the 


TRIANGLE 





December, 1950 


412-413 College Ave. 


Open ‘til 8:00 


BOOK 
SHOP 


Sheldon Court 
Established 1903 


Evan J. Morris, Prop. 













































Geneva Station 
(Continued from page 6) 


attractive 
mid-season 


jectives are more and 
nutritious fruits; and 
late varieties of cherries: late-ma- 
turing pears, which are resistant to 
blight. 

The 


working in conjunction with the 


Station's cytologists are 
pomologists in the study of chromo- 
This enabled 
varieties of fruit to be 


somes. study has 
many new 
developed. Such familiar names as 
the Cortland and Early MacIntosh 
apples, the Stanley Plum, and the 


Golden Muscat grapes are among 





the dozens of fruit varieties which 
were first produced at the Geneva 
Station. 

Vegetables receive their share of 
attention at the Station. A 60-acre 
farm is used for the study of prob- 
lems pertaining to the growing of 
Other 


testing. 


crops. areas are used for 
variety 

The study of fertilizers is a mean- 
ingful one at the Station. What 
kind of fertilizer, how much and 
how to apply, are some of the ques- 
tions Which the scientists attempt 
to answer. Laboratory investiga- 
tions on the effects of fertilizers on 
the nutritive value, color, and qual- 




















ity of the vegetable are being con- 
ducted. 

Provision for the testing of seeds 
was one of the first divisions in the 
Geneva Station’s set-up. Three ma- 
jor divisions compose the seed test- 
ing work of the Station. One is the 
official testing; one is service work 
for growers; and another is research 
into problems that arise in- seed 
testing. 

Information concerninz the con- 
nection between disease organisms 
and seeds is furthered through the 
seed testing program. Laboratory 
experiments often have shown the 
presence of disease organisms in 





AUSTIN’S HABERDASHERY 


413 COLLEGE AVE. — REAR OF BARBER SHOP — PHONE 2951 
SHIRTS — SLACKS — SOCKS — JACKETS — TIES 
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FREE! — ONE NECKTIE — FREE! 
For Every $5.00 Purchase Or Over 


EXCLUSIVE MEN’S HABERDASHERY 
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The Best Place To Buy 


Cornell Gifts For Christmas 
Is At The Cornell Campus Store. 


Our stock is complete from A (Albums) to Z (Zip- 
po Lighters) all decorated with the Cornell Seal 


or Shield or other Cornell Insignia. 


We have those popular Cornell Christmas Cards 
and we will imprint them with your name for a 


modest price, and give 24 hours service too. 


middle of the campus. 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 


ON THE CAMPUS 


BARNES HALL 





There’s a Cornell gift for every member of your 
family from two to ninety-two and you can do 


all your Christmas shopping right here in the 


“Ohere Printing Gets Done” 


NORTON 


PRINTING 
COMPANY 


317 East State Street 


ITHACA 
Phone 41271 
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the seed. After treatments are given 
to the seeds, tests are made to see 
that the germination is not affected. 

New York State’s farmers are 
kept informed on research develop- 
ments at the Geneva Station by a 
quarterly magazine entitled Farm 
Research. It is mailed on request 
to those people who are interested 
in keeping up to date on experi- 
mental findings. Technical bulletins 
are published by the editorial divi- 
sion of the Station. Special interest 
items are released over the radio 
and in newspapers. 

The aim of New York State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva is to develop means of pro- 
ducing more nutritious as well as 
more attractive and edible fruits 
and vegetables. Much has been 
done toward this goal; much 1s be- 
ing planned for the future. This 
Station has helped farmers and 
processers improve New York 
State’s agriculture for over fifty 
vears. New discoveries are being 
made all the time to insure still 
further improvements. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


TO DO IT... 


— 


Ag Libe Named 
For Dean Mann 


The new ag and home ec library 
will be named for the late Albert 
R. Mann, former dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. The name was 
suggested by the faculties and al- 
umni of the two colleges and was 
approved by the Board of Trustees 
at its October meeting. 

Dr. Mann was dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture from 1917 to 
1931 and dean of the College of 
Home Economics for the last six 
years of that period. From then till 
1937 he was first provost of the 
University. 


Barnyard Frolic 
On December 1 

The Barnyard Frolic will bring 
round and square dancing to Wil- 
lard Straight on Friday, December 
1. Sponsored by Ag-Domecon, the 
dance will feature the music of the 
Blivits, a campus orchestra. Dave 
Bennett °53, heads the committee 
in charge of the dance, which is an 
annual function of Ag-Domecon. 


R.T.G. ESSO 
SERVICE 


Conveniently Located 
at the foot of 
State Street Hill 


Lubrication Batteries 





PHONE 2777 


The J. B. Lang Engine 
and Garage Co., Inc. 


Phone 2277 
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Your Christmas shopping, we mean. 
Make your selections in unhurried 
comfort... while stocks are full. . . 
and for a small deposit we'll lay 
away your choice until Christmas. 
There's no extra charge for our Lay- 


Away service and there are lots of 
advantages. Why not stop in and let 
us lay away your Christmas selec- 
tions today ? 


“Something from the Jecelers’ 
is Alzeays Something Spectal” 


R. A. Heggie and Bro., Co. 


Jewelers 





136 E. State St. 


117-135 E. Green St. 


Home of 1.H.C. 


Sales & Service since 1913 


Drop in and visit our Farm Supply Store and see 


our full line of IHC Machinery and Equipment. 
















Out Of The Valley 


Several weeks ago many leaders 
of campus organizations met at 
Hidden Valley to participate in a 
workshop on campus activities, edu- 
cation, frosh orientation, and the 
problems of Student Council. 

It is our pleasure to report that 
although we attended the confer- 
ence “with a scowl on our collective 
face,” we came away with a sense 
of satisfaction, for the problems 
discussed were worthwhile, and 
some progress was made. The mat- 
ter of student responsibilties and 
participation held particular inter- 
est for us. 

It was felt that in a community 
as large as Cornell there was a need 
for most people to associate them- 
selves with groups in order to derive 
some feeling of “belonging.” The 
clubs on our campus offer good op- 
portunity to accomplish this by 
offering us a chance to work with 
our fellow students. We often meet 
an entirely different type of person 
when we attend a club or a com- 
mittee meeting. And the feeling of 
having cooperated with others to 
achieve a common goal is a won- 
derful experience. We would especi- 
ally like to see ag and home ec stu- 
dents venture down to the wilds of 
the Lower Campus and Willard 
Straight to take part in activities 
which are open to all students. 

Most of us are in this University 
for only four years, but each year 
affords many chances for learning 
more about the world around us 
and particularly the people—and 
the best way of learning about peo- 
ple is by working with them. 


Guide The Guests 


In the recent past we have had 
an opportunity to observe the num- 
erous visitors to our campus. It is 
easy to single them out, not because 
they look or dress differently from 
the rest of us, but because they 
seem lost in the vastness that is 
Cornell. 

They eventually find their way 
about, it is true. But how often do 
we stop to think that a few of our 
many visitors might appreciate a 
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little assistance. Who could do a 
better job of taking visitors in tow 
than student guides? 

A central office in which students 
from ag, home ec, or any other col- 
lege would register their free hours 
could easily be set up. Our visitor 
arrives and if he so desires is read- 
ily provided with a qualified guide 
to help him through the lines at 
Martha Van, direct him to Stock- 
ing, or even accompany him on a 
campus tour. We feel that a work- 
able program, sponsored perhaps 
by Ag-Domecon, would receive the 
approval of our colleges. 

We only offer a thought here. But 
we sincerely hope Ag-Domecon will 


give it due consideration. A_ pro- 
gram of this type would be of bene- 
fit to visitors, students, and the 
University alike—a valuable service 
to visitors, an enjoyable experience 
for students, and worthwhile pub- 
licity for Cornell. 


Video Views 


Federal Communication Commis- 
sion hearings are being held this 
fall on a U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation proposal to set aside 25‘; 
of television frequencies for educa- 
tors. This proposal immediately 
conjures up dreams of all kinds of 
home educational courses—courses 
in which busy housewives could 
learn child psychology from great 
authorities in the field, and = chil- 
dren could see important events in 
America’s history — spectacularly 
shown as a dramatic presentation. 

Yes, it is a tempting idea at first 
glance. But let’s look closer at this 
vision of easy education for every- 
one. Is it practical? Is it what we 
really want? 

Those who are working for ad- 
aptation of the proposal point to 
radio as the horrible example of 
TV's future. They point to the his- 
tory of radio—to its early possi- 


bilities in the field of public educa- 
tion, to the apathy of educators, 
and to its gradual descent into an 
abyss of give-away programs and 
gangster serials. These people say 
that television will follow the same 
gruesome path without adaptation 
of the 25¢¢ education proposal. 

The proposal’s advocators plan 
to finance educational programs 
through private colleges and taxes. 
However, the cost of color televi- 
sion, which is probably coming, 
makes conduction of such a plan al- 
most impossible for a private school. 
This leaves the major part of the 
burden to be paid for by taxes. And 
fhnancing through taxes naturally 
means government administration 
and control. 

At present, radio and TV pro- 
glams are paid for by commercial 
enterprise. If a great many people 
object to the programs being pre- 
sented or would like to see changes, 
they can exert a powerful influence 
on the advertisers to change their 
ways. This has been done in the 
past, and will be done in the future. 
It is profitable for the advertisers 
to give the people what they want. 

Thus when greater America 1s 
ready for an educational program 
through the medium of television, 
it will come about naturally. The 
desire tor education must be de- 
veloped before such programs will 
do anyone any good. Force feeding 
will not do the job. 


Harry Schwarzweller 
(Continued from page 11) 


freshman orientation for Ho-Nun- 
De-Kah, senior honorary society. 
Not one to confine his activities 
to the campus, Harry spent the 
summer of 1949 as a 4-H summer 
assistant in| Nassau County, and 
last summer held a similar position 
in the tri-county area of Yates, 
Seneca, and Wayne. In the collegi- 
ate 4-H Club, Harry is both treas- 
urer and chairman of the team 
which travels around the county 
leading 4+-H recreation programs. 
A major in extension work, Harry 
switched from his original choice of 
dairy husbandry. He is interested 
in either 4-H work or Angus beef 
cattle as a vocation. —P.F. 
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ome, friend...the Season beckons us... 


Come...side by side, we'll tread the snow-white lane 
of Understanding. ..descend, hand in hand, deep into the hidden quiet 


of the Valley of the Heart 


There, from the rich green grove of Good Will, we'll choose 
the loveliest tree... the tallest and straightest...one with 
boughs unbent by the harsh winds of Hate... with foliage 


unblemished by the malignant blight of Rancor 


Carefully, we ll hew our tree. gently will we fell it proudly 
will we bear it to bright Humanity Square...and securely will we 


set it ina hase of time-bonded Friendship 


On the topmost branch, we ll place the gold star of Faith... on 
either side of that, its silver satellites, Hope and Charity...and 
the remaining boughs we'll sprinkle generously with the rainbow-colored 


gems of Happiness and Joy 


Finally, around its base, we'll build a stone wall of Courage... defense 


against those who would deny its beauty...who would seek its destruction 


And it shall be our Christmas Tree. 
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WHEAT FIELD MACHINE SHOP. Combine fleet is 
each day's work. Truck in center background is equipped with tools, small 
parts, welding equipment, generator, floodlights. 


How IH Field-Testing Protects 
McCormick Equipment Buyers 


A report to you about men and machines that help 
maintain International Harvester Leadership 


Here’s a research laboratory and testing ground that’s “as big as 
ali outdoors”... from California’s Imperial Valley to the Kansas 
plains—from Montana’s wheat fields to the soybean fields of the 
central states. 

Its objective: to give experimental McCormick combines thor- 
ough field-testing before they go into regular factory production. 
This means that the combine the customer buys next year, or the 
year after that, has been rigidly field-tested to safeguard and pro- 
tect his investment. 

These tests are conducted in fields offering extremes in work- 
ing conditions— weedy crops, heavy and light stands, wind-flat- 
tened grain, rough ground. They are manned by crews of top- 
flight engineers, designers, and servicemen who can actually “‘cre- 
ate” new parts and make design changes right in the harvest field. 
Their work is typical of similar painstaking product testing of 
all 1H farm equipment. It is constructive evidence of International 
Harvester’s long-established policy to provide customer satisfac- 
tion and good will through quality products... always. 


thoroughly checked before 









‘ bith] Nae sibs tilda 
NINE-MONTH HARVEST SEASON —April to December. Com- 
bine caravan starts in Imperial Valley, progresses northward 
to Montana, ends in the central states. Crops harvested include 
wheat, barley, flax, clover, soybeans. General route is the same 
each year. 





DAWN TO DUSK SCHEDULE provides data on number of hours 
operated and acres harvested, yields per acre, operating speeds, 
fuel consumption, parts failures, repair, replacement. Reports 
going back to the factory affect final production model design, 
help assure satisfactory combine performance. 
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